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THIS REPORT 
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bishops and industrial chaplains. 
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FOREWORD 

by the Rt Revd Simon Phipps, Bishop of Lincoln 


In publishing this report, the Industrial Committee is continuing its tradition 
of preparing documents on significant industrial and economic issues being 
faced by the nation. 

The report has been produced by a group of economists and theologians, 
meeting over two years. This has made for an interesting encounter between 
practitioners of disciplines which do not often enough engage in this way. 
The author of each individual chapter is indicated in the report, although 
what each has written has been shaped by substantial discussion in the group 
as a whole. 

The aim, on this occasion, has been to be rather more descriptive and 
educational, than prescriptive and prophetic, in order that people may try to 
understand and reflect. It does not set out to support one particular 
approach, nor to condemn others. The report sees economics in terms of 
change and process rather than as something static. It is concerned with 
human behaviour as well as economic theory. In this country, the literature 
relating theology and ethics with economic issues is small and this report 
makes a valuable contribution in an area of increasing interest. 

I would like to thank the group warmly for its work and to commend the 
report for widespread study in the Churches and beyond. 

SIMON LINCOLN 
Chairman, 

Industrial and Economic 
Affairs Committee 


September 1984 
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INTRODUCTION 


The attention which Christians are often exhorted to give to issues of public 
concern can make them aware of the uncertainty of their grasp of the 
principles which should guide their thoughts and judgments on such matters. 
Nowhere is this more apparent than in the field of economic policy. For 
example, everyone is agreed that the present levels of unemployment in 
Britain are intolerable, but when it comes to doing something about them, 
there is a babel of conflicting advice. Not even the ‘experts’ can agree. Why 
is this? Why do the economists not speak with a single voice? Why does the 
Church not give a clear lead? 

In the hope of shedding some light on this confused and confusing situation 
the Industrial and Economic Affairs Committee of the Board for Social 
Responsibility invited a small group of such ‘experts’ in economics and 
theology to address themselves to these basic but bewildering questions. 
This group met together over a period of two years and engaged in intensive 
discussion, theologian and economist each listening to and trying to under¬ 
stand the other. This report is the fruit of our discussions. 

Our original hope was to produce a single document which we could all sign 
and which would set out clearly an agreed Christian judgment on the present 
economic state of affairs. This proved in the circumstances not to be possible. 
None of us approached the discussions from a fixed position or with a closed 
mind, but we soon discovered that individual assumptions and consequently 
individual perceptions were noticeably different. More important still, 
although our perceptions and understandings began to be modified as our 
discussions proceeded, they did not necessarily begin to merge, nor did they 
hold out the promise of an agreed judgment. We should have liked to write 
something that was prophetic as well as educational, but this double objective 
never came into clear focus. Moreover, the whole process in which we were 
participating, calling as it did for an analysis of human behaviour and 
institutions in a period of rapid change, turned out to be more complex and 
difficult than we had anticipated. The wide range of tools needed for such an 
analysis, which crossed neat disciplinary boundaries, was not immediately 
available to us, either individually or together. Furthermore, the question 
began to force itself upon us whether an agreed Christian judgment was in 
principle possible, and if it was possible, what sort of judgment it would be in 
the light of what our discussions had taught us. 
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After considerable heart-searching we concluded that we had sufficient of a 
common mind to be able to produce something more coherent than a 
symposium of independent essays. Our discussionshad not^ ee "™ tl ou 
value, despite the fact that we had not reached agreed judgments. T ^s. th 
reflections we offer are the outcome of our interacting with each other ^and 
exhibit a large measure of interdependence, even though the prime^respon¬ 
sibility for each chapter remains with the person named. Part I ( Metho 
and Context') concerns itself with the ways in which the economist and the 
theologian go about their respective tasks and the main changes which have 
been taking place in the economy in Britain. Part II (‘Economic Institutions ) 
is marked by a different concern and approach. Instead of attempting to 
ad j udicate between the various economic schools and philosophies described 
in Part I, we have turned our attention to three areas of economic activity 
and influence, the business enterprise, the community of work and the state _ 
In doing so we wished to emphasise our concern with human beings and 
human behaviour. The authors of chapters 5. 6 and 7 were encouraged not 
only to describe economic institutions, but also to begin to evaluate them. 
Indeed, in this context description and evaluation cannot be kept totally 
apart. Part III (‘Reflections’) begins the task of theological evaluation by 
mapping out the groundwork for such an endeavour. There remains a gap, 
however, which still needs to be bridged, between Christian insight and 
moral conviction on the one hand and economic problems and practical 
decisions on the other. That there is such a gap in our work is undeniably 
The nature of this gap-and the reason why it seems, generally speaking, to 
loom larger in the area of economics than in some other areas of ethical 
concern-itself needs further philosophical and theologica analysis. It may 
be, among other things, that this is an area in which, as well as disagreement 
about practical policies, there is also a conflict of values which Christian faith 
as such does not immediately solve. 

Some interesting features of our discussions are worth drawing attention to. 
First, the world of economics is not a closed world. Economic values are not 
self-justifying, but need to be set in the larger context of human values. 
Economists can provide a number of different solutions to economic 
problems, all of which may or may not ‘work’ in the longterm. But with each 
solution a cost has to be paid at the social and human level, and these costs 
are varied and far-reaching. Consequently human beings have to make up 
their minds what they think human life is all about and what kind of society 
they wish to hand on to their children and grandchildren. 

Secondly the Christian tradition has something important to contribute to 
these fundamental choices, not necessarily by way of detailed policy and 
programme, but, more likely, by way of vision and insight into the God- 
given nature of humanity and the fulfilment which God intends for it in his 
kingdom. God’s kingdom is a transcendent but not a purely ‘other-worldly 






reality. Hence its bearing on a Christian view of the way in which this world 
should be ordered is both critical and constructive. There is, of course, more 
than one way of articulating its significance. Two ideas that found some 
favour with us were, first, that of a widening community of free and inter¬ 
dependent persons and, secondly, that of a just, participatory and sustainable 
society. Such ideas may not immediately prescribe this or that policy in 
detail, but they point in certain directions and rule out others. For example, 
interdependence and participation stress the values of community and sug¬ 
gest, not that everyone should have a finger in every pie, but that everyone 
should have access to a shared responsibility. 

Thirdly, the methods which the economist and the theologian employ are not 
totally dissimilar , despite the fact that the theologian operates within a 
context of revelation. Both wrestle with changing situations and try to 
interpret the processes of change. In seeking the best way out of trouble both 
move backwards and forwards between vision-or theory-and the facts of 
the situation. There are limits to what each can achieve, because human 
behaviour is never completely predictable, and in times of rapid change 
particular judgments and prescriptions quickly become obsolescent. They 
should not expect, therefore, finally to resolve the social tensions which 
rapid economic changes produce, but by understanding the forces which are 
at work they may hope to discover ways of making these tensions creative 
rather than destructive. 

Finally, although we have not produced an itinerary for economic progress, 
we believe that we have drawn a kind of map of part of the economic terrain. 
We hope that Perspectives on Economics will be of use to a wide range of 
readers who wish, from a Christian starting point, to work towards their own 
informed judgments about the economic issues which confront the society 
they live in. The issues are far-reaching, and there is still much work to be 
done. 


PETER BAELZ (Chairman) 
DONALD HAY 
JOHN HUGHES 
JOHN PICKERING 
DOUGLAS TODD 
PAUL BRETT (Secretary) 
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of the company (which may be short-run profits, profits over a long term, 
growth) subject to the various constraints placed on him. These may be 
physical (the amount of factory space available), or they may arise from the 
activities of other economic actors (trade unions in the supply of labour, 
competition with other firms in the market, the willingness of banks to 
finance the activities of his firm). Formal analysis of the firm is pursued by 
constructing a model in which the assumed behaviour and the various 
constraints are expressed in mathematical form, and then asking how the 
manager can achieve the maximum value for a chosen objective given these 
constraints. The assumption is then made that a rational manager will 
behave in the maximising fashion. If the model is accurate it then becomes 
possible to predict his behaviour when the constraints are changed (unions 
bargain for higher wages, competition intensifies or the bank varies its 
interest rate on lending). 

1.5 The maximising principle is at the heart of modern economic analysis, 
and has been extended to all economic actors. Thus a household is thought 
to arrange the disposition of its resources (especially labour) and the pattern 
of its consumption, to maximise its satisfaction or utility. The principle has 
been attacked on various grounds. Some critics have denied its validity as a 
psychological theory; people are not the calculating rationalists they have 
been made out to be and the information available to them is quite in¬ 
sufficient for them to be able to take the maximising decisions the theory 
requires. Other critics have pointed to the exceptionally thin sociological 
basis of the theory. The objectives of particular actors reflect their class 
backgrounds, and the culture of their society. The image of individuals being 
free to make choices is an illusion. Despite the undoubted cogency of these 
criticisms, little has been done to provide satsifactory alternative analyses 
which take them into account. 


INTERCONNECTEDNESS 

1.6 With micro-economics each individual actor’s analysis has to take the 
economic environment, and hence the behaviour of all the other actors, as 
given. But in the real world things are not so easily isolated. If, for example, 
the government decides to increase the tax on petrol, the immediate effect is 
likely to be a decline in the quantity of petrol bought. This will have an effect 
on the profits of filling stations and on the petrol companies, and they may 
cut back production and employment. At the margin some people who 
would have bought cars now decide to do without, so demand for cars falls 
and this has other effects in the car manufacturing sector. Those who use 
cars less will make more use of public transport. The rise in the petrol price 
will also affect the cost of distribution to wholesalers and retailers generally. 
So some other prices to consumers will rise. The inter-connectedness, or 
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general equilibrium , of the economic system is one reason why economics is 
so complex. 

ADDING EVERYTHING UP 

1.7 One method of coping with this complexity has been of particular 
importance to public policy in the post-war years. This is to make the 
assumption that particular groups of economic actors can be treated 
analytically as if they all acted in the same way. Thus all the firms are 
aggregated into the production sector, all the households into the household 
sector, all financial institutions into the financial sector. This is the basic idea 
behind macroeconomic analysis. The advantage of aggregation is that it 
permits attention to be focused on the links between sectors, and on the 
behaviour of the system as a whole. Thus households supply resources, 
especially labour, to firms, and receive wages and profits. Households use a 
part of their income to buy the goods that firms have made. Another part of 
the income is saved in the financial sector. Firms themselves borrow from 
the financial sector to finance their capital investment. The government 
enters the picture by levying taxes and through its own expenditure. The 
system can be easily extended to incorporate exports and imports and 
international flows of money capital. The total stock of money (cash and 
deposits at the commercial banks) becomes an important variable in the 
system. The complete system is then used to determine changes in the level 
of national income (the value of goods and services produced), the rate of 
wage and price inflation, the behaviour of the balance of payments and, of 
course, unemployment and employment. A change in government policies 
(such as a tax change) or other changes outside the system (such as the 
growth of overseas markets) can be traced through to estimate the final 
effects on these variables. 

THEORY AND EVIDENCE 

1.8 The models discussed above have generated three kinds of further 
studies by economists, The first concerns itself with pure theory, the second 
and third with matching the theory to the evidence. 

1.9 Partly because the latter is so difficult to achieve satisfactorily, a great 
deal of effort has gone into developing mathematical models of the economy 
which require as few assumptions as possible about the actual constraints 
facing economic actors and about their precise response to changes in those 
constraints. The aim is to get results which will generalise, so that specific 
information is unnecessary. Abstract analysis of this kind has occupied some 
of the best minds in the economic profession over the past 30 years, and its 
academic standing in the profession is high. But there are some grounds for 
believing that in some areas abstraction and mathematical sophistication are 
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research and development, it would be able to survive overseas competit on 
and preserve employment in the UK in the long run. On the other hand the 
larger firm would have less competition in domestic markets, might be able 
o mise prices in the long run, and would be likely to rationalise production 
by closing a p"ant in a high unemployment area. Should the merger be 
Dermitted to go through? The answer, on the broad utilitarian view, would 
Ce y«, «the gins outweighed the losses. This is the principle of cost-benefit 

analysis. 

1 19 The second example concerns macroeconomic policy. The computer 
model of the economy described above might be used to provide alternative 
scenarios for the economy given alternative fiscal and monetarypohcies^ 
The growth of the economy, the level of unemployment, the rate of inflation 
and the exchange rate would follow different paths. To evaluate the possi¬ 
bilities economists would then apply weights to different economic indicator 
representing their own evaluation of the contribution (or cost) to social 
objectives, or what they believed to be the evaluation of politicians or public 
opinion. Once again the objective would be to maximise some broadly 
defined concept of social welfare. 

1 20 These two examples indicate another area where economists differ. 
They may agree on the consequences to be expected fro ™ a partica ar 
economic change; they may agree on a basic utilitarian method, but they 
may disagree about the weights to be attached to different outcomes. Thus 
an economist who gives greater weight to getting the inflation rate down 
than to ensuring full employment, will provide a different policy prescription 
from one who sees full employment as deserving a higher priority. The 
situation will of course be even more confused if they also disagree about the 
appropriate model of the economy! 


RADICAL SOCIALISTS 

1 21 A neo-Marxist critique of conventional economic policy-making 
would make two criticisms. The first is that the approach described above 
focuses attention on the wrong policy questions, with the result that the class 
struggle for shares in the national income, and the underlying instability of 
the capitalist system, are ignored. Economists’ preoccupations with model¬ 
ling and stabilising the economy reflect their class bias and prevent them 
from asking more fundamental questions about social welfare and the 
exercise of power in society. If they did ask these questions, they would 
begin to understand that economic problems cannot be solved without 
change in the institutional fabric of the economy. For example, the neo- 
Marxist analysis sees unemployment as endemic to capitalism. It can only be 
solved by replacing capitalist enterprise with some form of planned economy. 
Similarly only social ownership of the means of production will solve the 
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conflict between capital and labour, a destabilising element in capitalist 
economies. Thus a neo-Marxist policy prescription will be based on a 
commitment to institutional change. Its advocates will look for signs of 
change in the economy, and will promote ways of encouraging and acceler¬ 
ating such change as they believe to be inimical to capitalism in the long run. 


RADICAL LIBERTARIANS 

1.22 The third main approach represents an increasingly influential intel- 
lectual stream in economic policy making, and has contributed to the think¬ 
ing of Mrs Thatcher’s administration in Britain, and Mr Reagan s adminis¬ 
tration in the United States. According to the radical libertarian approach 
all social arrangements, including economic institutions, should be so 
ordered as to maximise the freedom enjoyed by individuals in society. While 
a hierarchy of freedoms is acknowledged, economic freedom is given an 
important role as it is believed to be a precondition of certain other freedoms. 
Thus freedom to hold property, and freedom to work as one wishes, are 
prerequisites for the freedom to hold unpopular views, or the freedom to 
live an unconventional life. Without economic freedom, society can bring 
powerful (and unwelcome) economic sanctions on those who fail to conform 
to group mores. Similarly intellectual and religious freedoms are thought to 
depend on economic freedom, since it enables those with particular views to 
publish and distribute literature promoting their views. The particular 
enemy would be a state which exceeded the minimal powers entrusted to it 
by the populace to defend the freedom of individuals and which sought to 
promote its own concept of social welfare or progress. The policy prescription 
of libertarian radicals is quite simple. The state should as far as possible 
leave all economic activity to private economic actors operating in the 
context of a market system. Its sole concern should be to maintain compe¬ 
tition in markets, to enforce contracts and to provide a framework of law and 
order within which private transactions can take place and property rights 
can be assured. In so far as the state is ceded the responsibility for the 
provision of public goods (such as defence and the administration of law) it 
should finance these by levying taxes which are as neutral as P os j^ Wlth 
respect to private economic activity. The government budget should balance. 


VIEWPOINT AND POLICY 

1 23 Given these three distinct schools of thought about the economy, it 
should come as no surprise that economists are frequently seen to disagree^ 
Their particular prescriptive viewpoints will affect not on y the.r pohcy 
recommendations, but also the topics they consider worthy of research, and 
even the kind of analysis that is undertaken. For examples radical ‘'bertanan 
might regard the whole traditional macroeconomic apparatus for predicting 
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the future path of the economy as irrelevant. He would argue that outcomes 
are not a touchstone for policy, so there is no need to bother with trying to 
predict them. These fundamental disagreements between economists of 
different persuasions are of greater importance than is generally realised, 
and economists have not always been ready to be honest about them in their 
public pronouncements. In so far as different value systems are implied in 
much economic analysis and policy, it is important for Christians to scrutm.se 
them to see how they match up to their understanding of man in society and 
to Christian moral concepts. 
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Chapter Two 

WHAT THEOLOGY IS ABOUT 


Peter Baelz argues for the transformation of the world into something 
more in keeping with the kingdom of God. Although the gospel must 
be worked out in terms of human experience and life, he argues that it is 
not wedded to any specific philosophical, political, ethical oreconomic 

theory. To some it says a qualified‘yes .toothers a forthright no, from 

all it removes any claim to absoluteness and ultimacy. 


Theologians in Debate 

2 1 If economists speak with an uncertain voice, what of theologians? Can 
they introduce clarity and a sense of direction where economists are divided 
if not in the narrower field of practical policy, then at least in the ^ der 
context of values and goals? Something like this might be expected from 
Christian theologians, since they stand within a given tradition and see 
human life and destiny from a distinctive point of view. However even if 
there is no truth in the popular notion that ‘theological considerations are 
Irrelevant to the conduct of public affairs, it has to be admitted that 
theologians are seldom of one mind when it comes to the articulation an 
application of their faith. Why is this? 

2 2 Theologians work within a tradition of faith. They accept something as 
? g Ke„ M Sistians. .hey „e persons unde, 

communicators of a vision, disciples of a master and lord. They believe that 
in various wavs and at various times, but supremely and normat.vely in the 
person and teaching of Jesus Christ, God makes 

and communicates to those with ears to hear the things which betong 
human salvation. There is, then, a certain gwenness 

and faith which reflects the initiative and grace of God. On this tneoiogian 
are agreed When, however, they try to spell out in greater detail exactly 
it is that is given, and where it is to be found, differences of judgment 
and interpretation begin to appear. 
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REFLECTION AND INTERPRETATION 

2 3 Some look first and foremost to the scriptures as the final and 
authoritative record of God’s revelation. In matters of practice as well as of 
faith the Bible possesses for them a unique and unquestionable authority. 
They look to it for the basic principles and laws which God has laid down for 
the life of his human creatures. Others turn more naturally to the magisterial 
teaching of the Church as guardian and interpreter of the deposit ottaith. 
For them, for example, the series of papal encyclicals, beginning with Rerum 
Novarum in 1892, develops according to its own logic the fundamental 
teaching of the Roman Catholic Church on social and political issues. 
Others again, look in the first instance to the living tradition of the Christian 
community and the continuing guidance of conscience and the Holy Spirit 
within the moral challenge of changing situations. Judgments of right and 
wrong, they believe, arise out of immediate insights, which the theologian 
then develops into a coherent pattern. However, these are not three mutually 
exclusive sources. In fact theologians of every school draw from them all, 
although in differing ways. Thus they operate within a given context rather 
than with a given set of axioms. Moreover, there is no escape from the tact 
that all theological reflection is a form of interpretation. This is involved not 
only in the attempt to discover the original meaning of texts and traditions ot 
the past but also in the attempt to discern their meaning for Christian 
discipleship today. Such a process of interpretation is creative and dynamic 
rather than static and repetitive. The meaning of the scriptures for today 
cannot simply be read off from the page or from what they meant to 
Christians in the past. New situations call for new interpretations. This is not 
to say that theologians approach each new situation with a clean state, 
without referring either to scripture or to tradition. They are not slaves of 
their immediate context. They do not rely on isolated intuition or momentary 
inspiration. Nevertheless, reflecting on the circumstances in which they find 
themselves as well as on the tradition in which they stand, they allow each to 
illuminate the other, and in making their judgments they find a place for 
both old and new. The God to whom the scriptures bear witness is the living 
lord of history, not its absent architect. Theological interpretation, there¬ 
fore, is less like reading an architect’s plans than it is like engaging in a 
conversation. 


What Theologians try to Do 

2.4 Christian faith is God-centred. To speak of Jesus Christ is to speak of a 
man, but to speak of Jesus Christ is to relate that man to God. His human 
story becomes one with the divine story. Thus the Christian gospel sets out a 
way of seeing and responding to the world as God s world. Perception and 
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response are two aspects of a single orientation. The world is seen as the 
sphere of God’s continuing activity and the object of his creative and 
redemptive love, and in the light of this perception men and women are 
challenged to respond to God’s presence and to participate in his purposes. 
Theological reflection, then, has a twofold task. On the one hand it must 
develop an understanding of what God is doing in and with his world. On the 
other hand, it must develop an understanding of what human beings can and 
should be doing in response to God. 


THEOLOGY AND IDEOLOGY 

2.5 The traditional view of the theologian’s work has given to perception a 
certain priority over response. Hence his first task is to speak about God, his 
nature and purposes, and only then will he go on to speak about man s 
obedience, as individual and in society. What man should be about is to be 
determined fundamentally by what God is about. The divine character and 
action provide the essential criterion for evaluating human character and 
action. 

2.6 The risk inherent in this traditional view is that theory may become 
divorced from action, whereas the experience of practical obedience and 
discipleship should be allowed to contribute to our understanding of God. 
The Christian’s proper task, it is sometimes asserted in echo of Marx’s 
criticism of Hegel, is not to understand the world but to change it. Action 
should take precedence over theory. Theories about God, the argument 
continues, although allegedly objective, are in fact ideologies which derive, 
not from God himself, but from privileged positions of power. They 
represent partial and distorted interests. Consequently, the conquest of 
ideology and the discovery of truth must be by way of action. Only a truly 
just society can provide the basis for a truly justifiable belief about God. 

2.7 Doubtless there is an ideological element in all theological reflection. 
What people see is in part dependent on what they want to see. Nevertheless, 
Christian theology has its own resources for unmasking ideological distortion. 
There is an ‘otherness’ about the gospel of Jesus Christ which resists 
ideological perversion. It possesses an undeniably transcendent character 
and constantly questions ideological presuppositions. Thus the theological 
task is both critical and constructive. Moreover, it is a task which is never 
complete. 


THE IDEA OF FREEDOM 

2.8 The relation between the theological and the ideological can be illus¬ 
trated by the idea of freedom. Freedom is an important and recurrent 
theological theme in the scriptures. It is God who liberates the children of 
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Israel from their bondage in Egypt. It is Jesus Christ who sets people tree 
from the power of sin and death. Theologically speaking, then, freedom has 
a transcendent and universal value. God wills that men and women should 
en oy the glorious liberty of his children. The essence of such freedom lies in 
thei/recognition of God as their Father and their wholehearted re:sponsie 
his offer of abundant life. The essence of the bondage from which God sets 
men and women free is their bondage to sin whether the sin of pr.de greedy 
fear or something else. Now this theological idea of freedom has °f* en ^ en 

linked with other ideas of freedom, moral, political and economic, o 

there are some links to be discerned. But sometimes the theological idea has 
been used uncritically to justify one or other of these non-theological ideas 
simply to lend it powerful psychological support. Clearly this is a misus ® 
theology It is easier, however, to be more sure about its misuse than about 
ts proper use. At one extreme there is the danger of reducing theology to 
ideology, of ‘politicising’ the gospel. At the other extreme is the danger of 
making theology socially and politically vacuous, of spiritualising • 
Doubtless the proper use of theology will do justice to the elements of tru 
which are to be found in both extremes, holding them together in a creative 
tension without letting either dominate and destroy the other. 

NATURAL AND REVEALED MORALITY 

2 9 In preparing the groundwork for the practice of Christian disciplesh.p 
one school of theologians emphasises the value and norms which are to b 
derived from reflection on what it is to be a true human being. Human nature 
itself it is argued, provides the basic norms for human behaviour, for human 
beings function truly only when they obey the immanent laws of their own 
nature. Universal human values, therefore, arise out of unlversalhuma " 
needs and general norms for human behaviour are those which protect and 
foster human values. Thus Christians and non-Chnstians share a common 
moral world, and acknowledge common human virtues, such as prudence 
self-control, courage and justice. The specifically Christian contribution to 
moral and political life does not lie in its substance, but rather m the wider 
context in which Christians perceive the world-.t is God s world-and the 
deeper motive which prompts their actions-an obedient response to the 
divine initiative. 

2.10 Another school of theologians rejects this approach more or less out 
of hand. Human nature, they say, is hopelessly distorted by sin. Human 
beings need an external authority to order their behaviour. Reason needs to 
be replaced by revelation. The norms for human behaviour are to be found 
in the scriptures. The Bible provides the divine instructions for moral and 
political life, whether these are, as some would argue, specific laws, or 
whether, as others would argue, they are more general pointers and 
principles. 
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an ethic of the kingdom 

2.11 There is a third approach. According to this, the Bible does not 
provide us with a ‘revealed morality’ so much as with a revealed reality . It is 
about God’s dealings with his world in nature and history, about human 
beings made in his image but marred by sin, and about the fulfilment of their 
God-given humanity in his coming kingdom. A Christian morality may 
indeed be grounded in what it is to be a true human being, but human nature 
is still in the making, distorted and incomplete, and from a Christian point of 
view human needs include the need of redemption and a place in God’s 
kingdom. Hence Jesus’ teaching about life in God’s kingdom, and his 
embodiment of that teaching in his own living and dying, provide us with an 
ultimate criterion for assessing the variety of natural and biblical norms. 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD 

2.12 We shall explore this third approach in more detail, first, because of 
its comparative complexity, and secondly, because, in the writer s judgment, 
it is the most satisfactory over-all theological method. 

2.13 The tension which we noted earlier between the transcendent and the 
secular is to be found in the interpretation of Jesus’ teaching about the 
kingdom of God. It has been argued, on the one hand, that the kingdom of 
God which Jesus proclaimed was at hand was something invisible and 
other-worldly, bearing no relation to the kingdoms of the world. According 
to this interpretation Christian obedience is something intensely inward and 
individualistic and has nothing to do with the business of economic and 
political life. Such a view can be supported by this or that text when taken in 
isolation. But when everything that Jesus said about the kingdom is taken 
into account, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that in his mind the 
kingdom embraced both the spiritual and the material, the inward and the 
outward. ‘Thy kingdom come,’ he taught his disciples to pray, ‘Thy will be 
done, on earth as in heaven.’ 

2.14 It has been argued, on the other hand, that Jesus proclaimed a social 
gospel, a way of ordering the whole of human life, individual and institu¬ 
tional, and that the Christian task is a human task of ‘building’ God’s 
kingdom. But ‘building’ is not a word used by Jesus. His disciples were never 
told to build the kingdom, but to seek it, to prepare for it, and to be ready, 
when it came, to receive it and to enter into it. Its coming did not ultimately 
depend on human efforts, but on the grace and power of God. 

2 15 What exactly Jesus meant when he preached that the kingdom of God 
was at hand, and how it would be related to the kingdoms of the world, 
cannot be known with certainty. However, it is likely that he believed it was 
being inaugurated in his own words and ministry and would be established in 
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power, if not during his own life-time, then soon after his death. Thus the 
earliest Christians assumed that they too were living in the last days, and that 
what had begun in Jesus’ life and death would shortly be completed with his 
manifestation in glory. 

2.16 At first, members of the Christian community had little concern with 
the ordering of affairs in the world they knew, because they were expecting a 
new world to be established by God. But as time went on they had to come to 
terms with the fact that the history they knew had not come to an end. They 
had to decide to what kind of obedience God was calling them in public 
affairs. Such a decision became especially urgent when, in the early fourth 
century, the Emperor Constantine adopted the Christian faith and 
Christianity became the established religion of the empire. The question 
about the relationship between the secular city and the City of God, between 
the church and the world, became especially urgent. 

THE TWO CITIES 

2.17 Down the ages Christians have given a variety of answers to this 
question. At one extreme have been those who have interpreted the 
Christian calling in terms of a rejection of political structures based on 
conflicts of power and a challenge to walk the way of non-resistant, suffering 
love. At the other extreme have been those who have identified the church 
with the exercise in secular matters of a theocratic power and have not been 
afraid to use the secular arm in pursuit of its own religiously conceived 
objectives. Between these extremes, most Christian thinkers have sought in 
some way or other to hold together the claims both of the universal and 
transcendent and of the contingent and relative. Sometimes the two prin¬ 
ciples have been allowed to co-exist in an uneasy juxtaposition, represented 
by ‘church’ and ‘world’, and surviving on a basis of mutual non-interference. 
Sometimes there has been an attempt to weld them together into a single 
divine-human order of Christendom. 

2.18 The models suggesting and supporting a particular conception of the 
relationship between the secular city and the city of God are numerous, but 
one, which may commend itself as doing greatest justice to the form of the 
gospel, is the model of transformation. The model of ‘transformation’ is one 
of those suggested by H. R. Niebuhr in his seminal study Christ and Culture. 
Here, however, it is being used in a wider sense than that intended by 
Niebuhr and is based on the imagery of the Transfiguration narrative and the 
language of Romans 12,1-2. Hence it can include aspects of Niebuhr’s other 
models as moments in its own realisation. According to this model the 
pattern and form of the kingdom of God will never be completely embodied 
in the world as it is, not only because of the disruptive force of human 
selfishness and sin, but also because of the limitations of human understand- 
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ing and sympathy. Nevertheless, Christians acknowledge the reality of this 
pattern and power, and look to it to provide both a critique of secular life and 
a challenge to transform it into something more in keeping with the kingdom 
of God. Sometimes this challenge may lead to support of the secular 
authorities, at other times to tension and even conflict with them. But at all 
times it will bring to bear on its judgment of things as they are its vision of 
things as, under God’s providence, they might become. 


KINGDOM, CHURCH AND THE WORLD 

2.19 The model of transformation is, admittedly, somewhat abstract. 
Nevertheless, it does suggest a basic orientation and approach to a Christian 
engagement with public affairs. It can be further developed, though still at 
an abstract level, by plotting the connexions between the concepts of king¬ 
dom, church and world. Some theologians have more or less identified the 
kingdom with the church, thus forgetting both the transcendent and univer¬ 
sal reality of the kingdom and the human limitations of the church. In this 
way the power of the kingdom is restricted and debased, while the image of 
the church is idealised and distorted. Others have more or less identified the 
church with the world, thus aligning the church as one secular power in 
competition with other secular powers. However, neither of these 
approaches does justice to the richness and complexity of the Christian 
belief and commitment. A more dynamic model is needed. 

2.20 God's kingdom , or rule, is transcendent and universal. The whole 
world is his, and although in his creative purpose he allows it an autonomy 
and independence of its own, it never falls outside his providential care and 
concern. Thus his authority extends over the whole world, and not only over 
the church. His rule, therefore, takes on a double aspect. In the church he 
rules by his word of judgment, mercy and love, and those who hear his word 
respond in faith and acknowledge his grace. Outside the church, however, 
even where there is no acknowledgment of faith, his rule is expressed in the 
essential dynamics of human life. It is real even though it is unrecognised. It 
expresses itself in a general providence. Human beings, for example, have 
certain basic needs. In meeting these needs they come together in some form 
of association. Self-interest as much as any sentiment of humanity brings 
them together and prompts them towards some system of power, law and 
order, and even some regard for justice. The institutions they create are 
ambiguous. They can either tyrannise or protect. But they are essential to 
human life. Thus in the world at large God exercises his hidden rule through 
the human need for peace and harmony, through the uses of power, law and 
prder to protect societies from violence and anarchy, and through the 
motivation of an enlightened self-interest. But his kingdom will manifest 
itself in its fulness, and his rule will be universally recognised and welcomed. 
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only when the powers and structures of the world as we know it give pi; 
the life and power of ‘the world to come’. 

2.21 The church is called by God to be an effective sign in the world c 
presence and promise of his kingdom. Its given task is to work and pn 
the coming of God’s kingdom and to bear witness to its present power i 
lives of its members. It is to be a community of faith, hope and lo 
fellowship of those who have been reconciled to God and to one ano 
accepting each other because all are children of God rather than becat 
any shared interest. Its life is to be lived in the spirit of Jesus Christ, an. 
to be both salt and light to the world. But because its members are subjt 
the limitations of all human beings, and because, in spite of the reali 
God’s forgiveness, they remain entangled in the web of sin, the church 
never identify itself with the kingdom. Nor should it deceive itself 
thinking that it is the sole focus of God’s activity and the sole object c 
care. Rather, the whole of humankind, indeed the whole of crea 
remains the object of God’s loving care. The church is the company of t 
who through God's grace have come to see the world as centred in him. 
whose existence is being transformed by the light of this truth. 

2.22 The world is first and foremost God’s world. But it is his world ir 
making, it is not yet the world as he intends it to be. Into the making Goc 
written a large element of autonomy and independence. He makes the w 
chiefly by allowing it to make itself. It is an evolutionary world, a worl 
change, of trial and error. The dynamics of survival are built into its fui 
mental processes. At the human level, these dynamics become the compe 
claims of self-interest, both of individuals and groups. Self-interest gener 
various forms of social solidarity. Thus it can move the individual beyonc 
narrow self. But self-interest oftens turns into selfishness and sin, in the < 
of groups as well as individuals. The human world is a ‘fallen’ world, ev< 
there was never a period of human history ‘before’ the fall. Hence 
conflict arises between God’s ‘kingdom’ and his ‘world’. Even so the w< 
cannot wholly reject God’s rule and authority. In order to survive, man* 
needs to restrain the excesses of selfishness through the processes of gov< 
ment, law and order and, on the basis of self-interest if for no other rea< 
to promote the common good. In the world self-interest may remain 

riving force, but self-interest itself comes to recognise the value of harm, 
and justice at least in the sense of fairness. In William Temple’s ol 
quoted words, ‘The art of government in fact is the art of so ordering life t 
self-interest prompts what justice demands.’ But self-interest is not enoi 
or human salvation. Hence in Jesus Christ and his church God calls 
human creatures to learn the dynamic of self-giving and sacrifice. 

w? \J X must , be em P hasis ed that these concepts of ‘kingdom’, ‘church’ 2 
world are abstract concepts, and do not denote any particular group 
groups of people. They are to be understood in a dynamic way. They 
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intended to illustrate, from a Christian perspective, the human condition 
and to suggest some of the basic forces which determine it. 


THE GOSPEL AND THE HUMAN SITUATION 

-M As this model is developed further, it becomes clear that the Christian 
11 i^nnot be divorced from the way in which human life is organised 

gospe , noliticallv Nor can it be translated directly into a political 

5|, sarsSK » 

God does not abandon the world, Christians dare not abandon it. 


The Gospel and Public Affairs 

- Whpn Christians turn their attention from the gospel to engagement 

two realities overlap, as when there isa pS of sacntkia l 

times they move apart, as when the P"^*P^"f ce P ^ C " C lf . int e r est. The 
concern stand over against the princip Unless Christians remove 

relation between the two realities ^ f t hey cannot ignore 

themselves entirely from the business o public^affmrs. tn y | ^ 

either reality. If . model 

reality of the world in the light of the reality ottn^ ^ dearef 

what is wrong and intolerable, a . .. poss jble, but they will 

than what is humanly desira e a F—h structures t o bring them nearer 
endeavour to change pubhe insti u 10 Christians have of God's 

IdngdomTno 5 dismnt dream, but 
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THE PATTERN OF JESUS ^ ,. 

2 26 The characteristics of the coming kingdom of God are portrayed by 

2 27 Scripture, tradition and experience together provide Christians with 
resources for giving flesh to the vision within the limitations set by 
situation in which they find themselves. The scriptures have a special power 
and authority. In them Christians have at different iimesfoundimagesto 
Inspire their thought (such as creation, trusteeship, brotherhood, liberation), 
or principles to guide their action (such as loving-kindness, mercy.forgive 
ness reconciliation), or laws to govern their behaviour (such as those 
Snst mulder, lying, adultery, theft). The theological problem has always 
been that of providing criteria for their selection and use, and a method of 
interpreting their significance for the present day and age. 

2 28 The theologian’s contribution to the understanding of economic 
problems can best be seen by looking at the way in which the gospel, 
operating on a number of different levels, such as orientation, attitude, 
principle 8 objective, policy, etc., comes to influence Christian action as a 
whole !These levels cannot be arranged in a neat logical order, so thatone 
could argue deductively from one level to another. Nevertheless, if the 
theological contribution is to be thorough and consistent, it should express 
an over-all harmony, a ‘fittingness’ of the various parts as they form a 
coherent whole. 


VALUES, ATTITUDES AND ACTION 

2 29 Fundamentally, the gospel determines the Christian’s basic orientation 
of faith, hope and love. This orientation has then to find expression in 
increasingly concrete ways, in attitudes, value-judgments, objectives and 
decisions. It will suggest certain values for personal and communal lite ana 
foster certain attitudes and concerns. It will seek to establish certain goa s, 
determine priorities and set objectives. It will propose policies and, at the 
most concrete level, make certain decisions and undertake certain actions. 
At every level Christians will seek to be faithful and obedient to their vision 
of God’s kingdom. But their response will not be uniform. As they proceed 
from level to level there will be room for honest disagreement and need for 
individual judgment. Between the initial vision and the ensuing action there 
is more than one set of connexions which Christians may make. Sharing the 
same vision, they will not necessarily share the same response. 
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2.30 Thus there is unlikely to be one ‘Christian’ answer to the detailed 
practical problems of politics and economics. But Christians must be 
prepared to think through particular issues in terms of the values, attitudes 
and action which the vision of the kingdom of God suggests. Sometimes 
agreement may be reached at the relatively concrete level of policy, at other 
times it may be possible only at the relatively abstract level of principle and 
goal But this does not imply that the outcome will always be a preservation 
of the status quo , or a compromise on some unsatisfactory middle ground. 
The tension between the claims of the kingdom of God and the claims of 
enlightened self-interest, whether of an individual, a group or a nation, is a 
dynamic one. The idea of ‘transformation’ has room for both gradual 
process and sudden change. 
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